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MORAL POWER 


ORAL power comes not by prayer and fasting. Prayer and 

fasting may result in moral strength of the moment. But 
strength so got would be in the nature of things fitful and crying 
constantly for replenishment from the source. Power that has its 
springs in religion has its life there. From whence does it come? 
What is the source of moral power? ‘ 

Moral power is power continuously to seek a goal which seems 
to the seeker worthy to be sought, which regard for duty makes 
mandatory upon him, but which is so arduous as to be for him 
nearly unattainable. Perhaps instead of a goal, suggesting a par- 
ticular achievement, the expression ‘‘consummation’’ might be 
used for moral power, suggesting realization of some inner cona- 
tion or effort: the real thing actualized out of its potential. This 
is power such that a man who has known himself progressively 
or repeatedly defeated and undone through his own weakness 
comes to know himself adequate and at ease and free. There is 
not the phenomenon of conversion here; we have here no necessary 
reversal of values, no displacement of goals. We have, rather, 
ineffectiveness displaced by adequacy in the attainment of goals. 

The inception of moral power, true, is usually sudden. It is 
always release for productiveness of what had been shackled for 
futility. Moral power, when it comes, comes as a new thing, 
vigorous and committed, like a new slant of wind in one’s sail. 
Instances of moral power true to this definition have been too 
numerously recounted for any enumeration here to be serviceable. 
We should be young, indeed, or from the cloister, if we had not 
had, from time to time, opportunity to observe this phenomenon 
in operation. 

It comes not by thinking. Moral power is closely related to 
a certain kind of thinking, very deep and intense. But it is not 
the inevitable result of thinking, however deep and intense. 
Thought, it would seem, is a necessary forerunner to moral power, 
an inevitable prerequisite. But this is not a causal relationship. 
Too often thought stops short of moral power. So we are not 
justified in relating them causally as antecedent and consequent. 
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Actually there is an asymmetrical relationship here, by which, in 
the language of logic, B implies A, but A need not imply B, where 
A stands for thought, and B for moral power. 

Yet moral power is not will power. Will must exert con- 
tinuing effort all along the line. Whereas moral power, im- 
mediately it is liberated in a person, rides easily, takeg every 
trick, makes every objective without impediment, marveling at itself 
in a kind of happy abandon. 

Let us affirm hypothetically that the ultimate source of moral 
power is intelligence, a certain kind of thinking. But the source 
of moral power is not ‘‘just a little thinking’’ to use a common 
colloquialism. Just a little thinking points the way to expediency, 
summons the will to achieve. Moral power has nothing to do with 
expedience and does not owe its origin to will. On the other hand, 
as has been said, it does not come simply by taking thought. 
Rather, moral power is yielded by intelligence stretched to its 
uttermost. Thinking must precede moral power. But, let us 
repeat, moral power is not resultant from thought. Thought is 
the ground for it, the background, perhaps. But thinking does not, 
ipso facto, produce it. 


Yet moral power in no sense goes hand in hand with wisdom. — 


Very apparently these two are not blood-brothers. The wise are 
often too lazy to think with rigor, with intensity. ‘‘He knows 
better,’’ we say, ‘‘but he lacks the power to do it.’’ It is not the 
amount of intelligence nor the degree of wisdom that generates 
moral power. The very simple man, the yokel, can lay hold upon 
it, let him know with the whole stretch of his thinking capacity the 
summons and the challenge for him, let him see with his whole 
intelligence, such as it is, the issue at stake. The sage can lay 
hold upon it, too, if he can envisage with his whole intellect the 
cause to be served, recognize it with his whole mind as a clarion 
reveille. 

A particular kind of intelligence is here intended, a particular 
kind of thinking. It is social thinking, the social mind, which 
gives rise to moral power. I mean, indeed, to identify the social 
mind with intelligence. There is such a thing as the good life, the 
good society, the good order. Against this norm see a problem, 
and really see it, not selfishly but vividly, in terms of human good 
and human ill, in social terms, that is; see it and devise a strategy 
to deal with it. This is the social mind in action. This is in- 
telligence. Out of this, moral power comes into being. Taken 
thus, there is persuasiveness to the Socratic dictum that knowledge 
is virtue. Beyond a certain point in knowledge it may be. 

Moral power is released in man, making easy what seemed 
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hard, or out of the question, or impossible, when, and only when, 
his full intelligence, at high tension, sees his actions against an 
uncompromising backdrop of human good as intelligence determines 
it—good which looks not to the ‘‘dear self,’’ but looks to some 
social goal, the brotherhood of man, perhaps, the federation of 
the world, or the pure dignity of a person, oneself or another, 
walking the open roads of life. 

At this point, it may be well to gather the leads of the argu- 
ment together and see where it stands. 

It has been said that the source of moral power is not religion, 
nor yet the will; nor is it colored by expedience, nor dependent 
on wisdom. The source of moral power, the ground which gives. 
rise to it, has been shown to be intelligence, intelligence identifiable 
with the social mind. That intelligence produces moral power, or 
causes it to come into being, is denied. For it is held that where 
cause and effect can not be traced much more clearly than is 
evidenced by the relationship between intelligence and moral power, 
where causation can not be understood nor predicted, it should not 
be cited as a convincing explanation of the ensuance of one we 
nomenon upon another. 

It has been suggested that intelligence stretched to its utmost, 
in a sense outstripping itself, is the inevitable prerequisite to 
moral power. Moral power emerges from intelligence, from the 
social mind, at its peak, at its apex. It is intelligence transmuted, 
stepped up to a higher functioning, to a new prestige. Moral 
power is a potency in intelligence. Actualized, it is social thinking 
which has overstepped the limitations of intelligence and emerged 
as a new force. 

As such, moral power is no ‘‘timeless essence.’’ It is in time 
and requires time, Moral power comes not as an essence, con- 
ceptual, merely discerned. It comes as a real, vigorous new 
arrival upon a scene of unhappy and chaotic impotence. It takes 
over as a general takes over a new command. 

Moral adequacy may show itself, may make itself felt, in 
isolated fits and starts. But moral power, enduring, committed to 
its vision, is social. Not only does it usually and most surely 
come-to-be in a group. It always has social reference. It is not 
esprit de corps reduced to its lowest terms. Rather, it is esprit 
de corps raised to its highest power. 

It is never more generally in evidence than in time of war. 
The world today is ringing with almost incredible instances of what 
may very properly be called moral power. I do not mean sudden 
bravery. I mean such simplified steady acts of courage and self- 
sacrifice on the part of embattled men and women as can mean 
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only that their thinking has all been done. This thinking was not 
done in haste, under pressure, though it was in a sense done at 
white heat. It was done, however, to the utmost. And out of this 
thinking to the utmost, at white heat, in social terms, moral power 
emerged as a new, unquestioning commitment. 

A man so ready is not now directed to selflessness by his in- 
telligence. His intelligence has turned over the command to an 
even brisker officer, who is always on the alert, who never lets down, 
nor counts the cost. For this officer the tale is told, the cost 
assessed, the discount taken. So he has nothing to worry about. 
And he is not worrying. 

The men who fight the war today have done their personal 
thinking. They have figured themselves ‘‘expendable’’ for the 
common good, and to all intents and purposes spent. So they fight 
with never a thought of yielding, with scarcely a thought of self. 
Here is moral power: life on a new level, committed to its massive 
task, unquestioning. 

It may be asked, what of lapses, what of let-downs, what of 
slumps in moral power? It has been stated that moral power, to be 
allowed as moral power under this definition, must endure. It 
need not endure forever. But endure it must, making itself felt 
as a new force and not a base pretender, a force quite above fits 
and starts and backwash. If these occur and early vitiate what 
seemed to emerge, they occur as retroactive proof that no authentic 
emergence of moral power had taken place. Whatever made itself 
felt, assuming command only to throw away the victory, ‘was not 
moral power. This was a spurious something, not that new thing 
into which intelligence at its apex can be transmuted. 

There is nothing contradictory or casuistical about this. Gold, 
till it has endured ordeal by fire, is not certainly known to be gold. 
Radium, to be allowed as radium, must pass certain tests. And 
moral power, to be allowed as moral power, must endure. There 
may be more than one false start where there is an effort towards 
moral power. The slump occurs, though it may not at once express 
itself, when moral power, struggling to be free, lapses back into 
bondage. It nearly emerged, we may concede. But it did not 
emerge. Intelligence was nearly delivered of its entelechy, or 
inner goal, but not quite. At the next attempt it may assert itself, 
vigorous and committed and enduring, and be known as moral 
power, before which, as he recognizes it, man makes obeisance in all 
humility, and with highest hope. 

I have said that moral power is not will power. I may have 
implied that moral power does not need the will. Nor does it in 
its emergence and its onset. But, remembering that moral power 
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is temporal, is in time, one may foresee that time, the great cor- 
rosive, in the long run will have its teeth in it. Here is where the 
will steps in, reinforcing moral power to endure. Moral power 
comes into being not because willed, indeed as irrespective of will. 
Yet moral power finds a needed support in the will, and, as it 
were, takes will into partnership. 

Moral power more than anything else, perhaps, might be 
identified with soul. It may be thought of as man’s highest 
actuality, above and beyond even intelligence or reason, the actual- 
ization of his highest potency. Aristotle made room for the concept 
of soul as moral power when he said that soul was to body as 
cutting to the axe. For moral power appears to be the ultimate in 
what goes to make up man’s uniqueness: what the social mind has 
discovered as to be done moral power commits itself to do. It re- 
quires intelligence as a matrix in which it may develop. But 
intelligence must pass over into moral power for its whole potency 
to be realized. And when intelligence, stretched to its utmost, 
passes over into moral power, one may say with justice of the one 
in whom this happens that he has, in truth, ‘‘found his soul.’’ 

To stumble on fitful expressions in oneself of some force that 
might be called ‘‘moral adequacy,’’ or to reach hungrily after the 
power that one’s intelligence discerns: these would not be moral 
power in its true form. For moral power, to be moral power, must 
measure up. It is only as moral power arises and continues to 
exist where it had not appeared nor existed before that we can 
assert it to be this unique thing. And we are impelled to assert 
this because, unless we do, we have no category for a human force 
so dynamic. 

To sum up, then. Moral power comes not by prayer and fast- 
ing, comes not by taking thought. Rather, it emerges from the 
social mind, from intelligence on the alert, sensitive to social good, 
directed to social ends. It comes as a new thing, unabashed and 
vigorous, and at once buckles down, committed to a real task. 
It endures, not having its continuity as it had its origin in impulse, 
but fortified by the will and continuously reinforced. Because it is 
the cutting edge of intelligence, moral power is the hope of the 
world. Men revere it in the abstract and in the concrete as they 
revere the flower of their generation. But it is concrete enough, 
observable, instanced, temporal, explicit. It is unmistakable. 
When we see it, we know it. When we have it, we have, too, 
its potential, the social mind, intelligence at its rope’s end, as it 
were, ready to act. 


CornELIA LEBOUTILLIER 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


A REPLY TO MR. THURSTON’S DISCUSSION OF THE AESTHETIC PROCESS 


I prize Mr. Thurston’s discussion of The Aesthetic Process * first 
because of its brilliant challenge to some of my basic ideas, and 
secondly because of the new vistas it opens up for the development 
and enrichment of esthetic analyses. His criticisms reflect per- 
tinent and deep knowledge of art, coupled with an inspired and in- 
telligent hope that the sphere of esthetics may yet attain that fresh 
and important wisdom it deserves. No doubt Mr. Thurston has 
good reasons for believing that esthetics can attain worthy dis- 
tinction only as it brings together esthetic principles with the 
appreciation and creation of art, mediated by careful, detailed 
knowledge of the data of the various arts. In order to achieve 
results that will give the subject-matter of esthetics its important 
and due réle, he places his deep working-faith in scientific esthetics. 

Mr. Thurston distinguishes between scientific and philosophic 
esthetics, and the distinction is between descriptive knowledge of 
art on the one hand, and definition of beauty on the other. Sci- 
entific esthetics seeks to describe and to tell how specific effects are 
obtained; philosophic esthetics seeks to delimit and to define a 
field, and to consider that its work is done when it has exhaustively 
commented on the definition. I agree with my critic that the most 
pressing need in esthetics is to bring description and definition © 
within touching distance of each other, but I firmly disagree with 
him that this can be achieved by giving up philosophic esthetics in 
favor of scientific esthetics. In the first place, I have a much higher 
regard for definition than he, and I do not believe that its office is 
limited to a verbalism that puts it beyond the pale of dealing with 
the concrete data of the arts. To be sure, philosophic analysis is 
more sparing in its treatment of concrete data, and is less interested 
in the details and intricate complexity of esthetic effects. Scien- 
tific esthetics, on the contrary, makes exhaustive analyses of all art 
objects, and is steeped in such topics as color, pitch, tone, melody, 
and balance. 

Mr. Thurston contends that in scientific esthetics the vocabulary 

_of the various arts ‘‘would have to be used in any precise analysis 
of the esthetic process.’? Even though his contention has sound 
warrant, nevertheless it does not obviate the need for critically 
examining the significant expression, ‘‘the esthetic process.’?’ We 
need to know not merely the intricate details of art, but also that 
in virtue of which the various complex processes are characterized 
as esthetic processes. We need principles by which we can dis- 

1 This Journat, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 495-502. 
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tinguish between art and not-art (pap), or, if one prefers, between 
good and bad art. Although a critic most assuredly can not 
intelligently hope to pass judgment on concrete works of art in 
advance of detailed knowledge of them, equally assuredly he can 
not distinguish between a work of art and a smutty postcard unless 
he comes to his material with normative principles in mind. (And 
this is none the less true even if by chance the postcard turns out 
to be artistic.) In the absence of a normative principle the critic 
is reduced to a position which calls all things art, and then the 
term is utterly devoid of meaning. 

However significant scientific esthetics may be, even for the sake 
of modesty we can not absolve ourselves from the task of trying 
to understand the nature of the esthetic process. If we refuse to 
make our analysis explicitly, it is only because we have assumed it 
implicitly. The esthetic process, a moment’s reflection should con- 
vince us, can not be described in the concrete vocabulary of the 
various arts, and precisely because it must be described in terms 
sufficiently broad to include the process whenever and wherever it 
may occur. To describe it in less inclusive terms is to limit it to 
the specific arts that use these particular terms, or else is to engage 
in the horrendous practice of one such as Oswald Spengler who 
indiscriminately and metaphorically scrambles the categories of 
the various arts. Obviously a scientific esthetics could take no 
solace in the Spenglerian ‘‘analyses.’’ Accordingly, the use of the 
specific vocabularies of the various arts limits the analyst to a 
description of the various factors in their appropriate contexts— 
for example, color in the visual arts, and tone in the auditory arts. 
But the esthetic process, which is a normative principle of the art 
process whenever and however it occurs, is not definable in terms of 
the specific vocabularies of the arts, but only in terms of a process 
that is different from, say, children’s play, or dreams, or the 
scientific process. 

A scientific esthetics is apparently beleaguered by another 
difficulty. When it. explains the specific continuities by which the 
artist produces his effects, it explains them in the context of the 
particular work of art. To an outsider this seems to be not 
scientific esthetics, but practical criticism. The peculiar way in 
which the artist resolves his problems—‘‘the continuities by which 
he tempts [the spectator] from one detail to the next, the ways in 
which the importance of each new detail is intensified by all those 
that have preceded it, and the complete projection of the total 
product of the process into the object which has aroused and sus- 
tained it’’—depends upon the particular work of art. Were this 
what Mr. Thurston meant by scientific esthetics, I am sure there 
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would be no issue between us, for I quite agree that in respect to 
particular works of art we want to know what the particular con- 
tinuities are. I even made some attempt in my book to show the 
kind of practical criticism that is involved in the theory of the 
satisfied imagination. If Mr. Thurston were to mean by scientific . 
esthetics that every possible continuity is described by the scientist, 
then the task would, as complete induction, be hopeless, since each — 
work of art spells the birth of new continuities involving new, 
unique processes that must be understood as such. Scientific 
esthetics would be, then, nothing short of the sum total of the 
continuities of all works of art, past, present, and future. 

From other sources I find that Mr. Thurston conceives of 
scientific esthetics as ‘‘a broad, middle zone between the individual 
works and ‘all art,’ which is occupied by the individual arts, and 
perhaps the great ‘styles’ within these arts.’’ No doubt the field 
to which Mr. Thurston points is a fruitful one, well worth culti- 
vating; and no doubt from it we could learn a good deal about 
painting or sculpturing or gothic. Yet this procedure is bound to 
give a jaded view of the field of esthetics in concentrating upon the 
traditional, major arts to the exclusion of the newer arts, such as 
the cinema or industrial design. Moreover it tends to exclude 
the appreciation of nature, as well as other illimitable oppor- 
tunities for the appreciation of beauty, for example, folklore. I do 
not question the advantages his approach entails, but that is no 
reason for overlooking its shortcomings. Since philosophic es- 
thetics adopts a standpoint different from that of scientific esthetics, 
naturally it makes the analysis of such matters as continuity, unity, 
expressiveness, and determinateness primary, and the analysis of 
color, rhythm, balance, and accent secondary. The point of view 
of philosophic esthetics is not anti-empirical, but is rather one 
that provides the base for empirical analyses. It is not in itself 
a dry discipline; it is an abstract discipline. If it is dry, it is so 
only because our own personal idiosyncrasies prevent us from 
importing into the subject the life that it potentially possesses. 

From Mr. Thurston’s comments I have learned much, and 
recognize the need for revising a number of my dogmatic state- 
ments. I contend, however, that the dogmatism stems not from 
the point of view involved in the theory of the satisfied imagination, 
but rather from the limitations of one who is not an expert in 
the concrete arts. I am quite willing to repudiate my statement 
that works of art may be made smaller or enlarged without losing 
worth, but the dogmatism of this statement does not originate from 
the source to which the reviewer attributes it. His own criticism 
of my statement is based upon the evidence not of the size of the 
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object, but upon the experience of it, which is precisely the criterion 
that the theory of the satisfied imagination entails. As to the 
correctness of interpreting gothic architecture as a process by which 
we are led from the material to the immaterial, the same criterion 
holds; and, so far, I am not yet prepared to alter my inexpert 
judgment, because I am not prepared to renounce the principle that 
the esthetic object is the experienced object, nor am I prepared 
to renounce the principle that the object comes into being as a 
result of the antecedent process. 

Another issue that my critic raises calls for comment: the very 
serious and important issue of the relevance of my insistence upon 
the necessity of the medium. If my insistence were merely, as he 
suggests, an after-thought, his criticism would be legitimate and 
devastating. I fear, however, his criticism rests upon a funda- 
mental misunderstanding, to which he himself gives the clue when 
he distinguishes between the scientific and the philosophic approach 
to esthetics. His criticism is valid from the point of view of 
scientific esthetics, not from that of philosophic esthetics. He is, 
in essence, requesting a detailed analysis of the ‘‘middle-sized’’ 
principles of the various arts, rather than an analysis of the 
esthetic process. In short he is asking for a different kind of anal- 
ysis from that which I intended to make, and hence is asking for— 
what is quite legitimate from his point of view—a different book. 
The theory of the satisfied imagination makes the medium crucial 
for understanding the art process, but the medium can be ultimately 
understood only as it refers to the final fact, the unique work of art 
itself. Both Mr. Thurston and I would agree, I think, that prin- 
ciples are truly determinate only as they are seen with reference 
to the individual work of art. The decisive réle of the medium 
becomes clearly apparent in practical criticism. Practical criticism, 
however, has a different intent and uses different techniques from 
a philosophy of art. 

BERTRAM Morris 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


MR. BECK’s ‘‘ JUDGMENTS OF MEANING IN ART’’ 


Mr. Beck’s notion that art is ‘‘a sensuous presentation of con- 
notations without denotations’’ seems to me to be founded on a 
double confusion: first, that art is a form of communication in the 
same category as that of our everyday usual verbal one; and, second, 
that separation of the denotative and connotative aspects of lan- 
guage is a functional possibility, that is, when words are considered 
behavioristically. 


1This JourNaL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 169-178. 
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In or out of art, how is it possible to talk of connotational 
systems as separable from denotational? Denotation and connota- 
tion are merely characters of language terms which have meaning 
only when what the symbol intends in a specific instance may be 
applied to all such instances; for if what the sign signifies in one 
place is not also signified in another, under the same circumstances, 
the user is obviously confusing his hearers or readers either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. Further, the extension and inten- 
sion (or denotation and connotation, respectively) of terms por- 
trayed by language are factors of the truth-situation exhibited in 
poetry, the art of language, but are not factors in other art fields 
except by analogy with poetry’s use of words. 

Does Mr. Beck really believe that any work of art can be ‘‘the 
locus of the phenomenon of meaning without committing the artist 
to anything specific about the real world, moral or physical, sub- 
jective or objective,’’ as he declares in general for all art? Is it 
out of order to ask whether the art object, if it meant only meaning, 
would not still mean something? And to ask again, if that some- 
thing is not pretty important not only to the philosopher but to 
the artist ? ? 

But if what is meant is meaning how can it mean just half of 
verbal meaning—the connotational half—unless Mr. Beck has 
seriously confused the relation of connotation to denotation with 
the relation of meaning to the meant? Because the thing meant 
is the meaning, he assumes evidently that one of the terms is 
superfluous, the denotational or the meant. 

Further, he assumes with equal illogic that the subject-matter 
of all the arts is essentially the same—all the same kind of rep- 
resentation of language-like connotation without denotation; for 
his use of an example from the field of music to show that program 
music is denotative and thus a reduction of ‘‘the pure esthesis’’ of 
absolute music betrays his failure to distinguish among.the arts 
as sharply divided in purpose. The real trouble with program 
music is that it is not denotative enough of what music’s special 
subject-matter is—the universal as opposed, for example, to the 
subject-matter of poetry. Sgren Kierkegaard, that profound psycho- 
philosopher of the last century whose work is only now coming to 
American recognition, gives an excellent definition of the purpose 
of music in the opening chapters of his first published work of im- 
portance: Either/Or (Vol. I, p. 77). This is what Kierkegaard 
says of music: ‘‘[Music] is far more abstract than language, and 


2Cf. Fra Lippo Lippi’s attitude toward nature and art in Browning’s 
poem. The artist, he says, interprets nature: ‘‘Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, Lending our minds out.’’ 
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therefore does not express the individual but the general in all 
its generality, and yet it expresses the general not in reflective 
abstraction, but in the immediate concrete.’’ Thus Beethoven’s 
‘‘Fury Over a Lost Penny’’ illustrates not the folly of art’s being 
denotative but the absurdity of music’s particularizing anything 
but the general which is its special function. 

And what of the art of narration as shown in a novel, for in- 
stance? Mr. Beck disposes of the denotation of the words here as 
‘‘opaque’’ when the fact is that it is just the opposite. The 
novelist, of course, takes his good where he finds it—only too often 
in the vicinity of the cash-register—but the denotation is always 
in the realm of potentiality if it is not in that of acuality. Are the 
events in that recent best-seller (I hasten to say I have not read it), 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, to be held connotational primarily and 
the content ‘‘relatively opaque in the denotational dimension’’? 
From what the critics:‘say, I do not think so. They call it ‘‘an avid 
reporting of the seamy side of life.’’?’ The writer seems indeed 
strongly ‘‘committed’’ to something ‘‘specific in the real world’’ 
as it appears to her, whatever we may think about the novel and 
others like it with their ‘‘hand-and-foot-in-Belial’s-gripe’’ results 
to the reading public which demands such books—and even may 
demand them in the name of art. It must be obvious even to the 
lover of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ that the product (as well in other 
arts as in those using words) ceases to be merely ‘‘art for art’s 
sake’’ the moment the enjoyer becomes a part of the whole picture, 
as he does when the object’s intension or connotation (to resort to 
the language analogy) is really the artist’s concern. But the 
whole point of my criticism is that the language analogy can not 
be pressed. Of course the art-object can not have (unless the art 
is itself that of language) extension in the way that words have 
extension; nor can it have the intension that belongs peculiarly 
to the verbal symbol. Intension is not related to extension in the 
way that a masterpiece of sculpture, for example, is related to 
copies of it, but in the way that the idea is related to its instances. 
Thus the meaning could not do without what is meant—as a great 
work of art may stand alone in splendid isolation and uniqueness. 

The field of poetry is the true one to show art’s specific refer- 
ence to the real world as well as to clear up the confusion between 
meaning and the meant as Mr. Beck has presented it. Why? 
Simply because poetry is the art of language and, as such, is a 
mirror of the straight communication of meaning by means of 
verbal symbols. : 

But for some reason or other Mr. Beck does not consider poetry 
at all in his account of judgments of meaning in art. Would he 
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maintain that here the meaning and the meant are separable? 
Poetry is composed of judgments of meaning in verbal symbols, 
and also is an art form. The words’ intension and extension are 
the same as in words used in everyday speech—with this difference : 
in poetry these aspects appear as two levels of cognition coalesced 
into one, for it is the art’s unique function to re-present conceptual 
plus existential contexts as language exhibits those contexts. In 
other words, poetry is the ‘‘imitation’’ of our verbal communication, 
its representation of language as the best of all possible communi- 
cables. 

In poetry as in every other art the material and the idea are 
differentiated in terms of one another; but nowhere except in 
poetry is the material already the formal vehicle of the idea. This 
fact makes poetry the springboard for a better understanding. of 
the problem of meaning inside and outside the art field. It is not 
possible to go deeply into the language of poetry here; * but it is 
enough to say that the best poetry employs the commonest words 
in use as symbols of the ideas attached by the world at large to 
objects. My suggestion to Mr. Beck is that he try to apply his 
definition of art as ‘‘a sensuous presentation of connotations with- 
out denotations’’ literally to any poem he may care to choose. 


M. Waitcoms HEss 
ATHENS, OHIO 


REPLY TO MRS. HESS 


Mrs. Hess states that I hold art to be a ‘‘form of communication 
in the same category as that of our everyday usual verbal one.’’ 
Nothing could be further from the truth; if it were the case I 
should not have inquired into the semantic problem in art. On the 
basis of her remarks towards the end of her note, it is quite obvious 
that her theory holds poetry, at least, to be much more like our 
ordinary communication than I have asserted or implied. 

Her ground for attributing such a view to me is no doubt the 
fact that I use ‘‘denotation’’ and ‘‘connotation’’ in describing 
non-verbal arts. ‘‘Connotation’’ and ‘‘denotation’’ are used ana- 
logically. By analogy to logical usage, denotation is the reference 
of a symbol to substantives which are not in the symbolic medium, 
and connotation is its intrinsic reference or relevance to other 
symbols in the medium. [I agree that extension and intension are 
‘‘factors in the truth situation of poetry,’’ but I can not agree to 
the supposition she makes that they are factors in other fields only 
by analogy with poetry’s use of words. Such a supposition in- 


8I have discussed the language of poetry in an article to be printed in 
the Philosophical Review in the near future. 
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troduces an inferential element into the esthesis which is incom- 
patible with the immediacy of the meaning-phenomenon. Though 
the terminology I have used is developed by analogy from a 
terminology which is most suitable for verbal expression, the fact 
that the description arises by analogy does not mean that the 
phenomenon of meaning arises by analogy. Poetry has no ex- 
clusive claim to such terminology; and if I were to avail myself 
of a tu quoque, I might argue that poetry is subject to description 
in such terminology only by analogy with the logic of definition. 

Secondly, she denies that connotation and denotation are func- 
tionally separable. It is possible to separate them provided the 
intensional structure is sufficiently articulated to remove am- 
biguity from terms whose denotation we ignore. This is the case 
in mathematics. In art, the intrinsic reference within the medium 
can be and ordinarily is emphasized at the expense of relation to 
objects. I repeatedly stated that works of art may have such an 
extrinsic reference, but I insist that to the extent this is made 
salient, art exposes itself to judgment by criteria which are not 
germane to it. It is in this sense that art can be the locus of 
meaning without making the commitments I mentioned. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of her reply indicate 
a failure to analyze the concept of denotation. If the special 
function of music is to cite the universal, I can see no justification 
in calling this citation a ‘‘denotation.’’ For unless the universal 
functions as a particular, it can not be said to be denoted unless 
we depart wholly from logical tradition. Similarly, when she 
refers to ‘‘denotation ...in the realm of potentiality,’’ the 
‘*denoted’’ is functioning as a universal. But such reference is 
not denotation except when the universal is actualized, located, and 
made indicable. This actualization, however, is not relevant to 
the art-meaning; it is a question of fact and a part of history. 
I do not, of course, deny that it may be a part of the artist’s 
meaning, but it is not central to the work or derivable from it 
except when art functions as propaganda. This restriction is all 
I wished to imply in my statement that the -work may be ‘‘opaque 
in the object dimension.’’ Opacity does not mean that we can not 
‘‘understand’’ or that we fail, in Conrad’s sense, to hear, feel, and 
see. 

Mrs. Hess will no doubt again accuse me of illogic when I state, 
in reply to her concluding paragraphs, that I do not see why I 
need deal with poetry separately from other language arts. The 
differences between their structures and their intentions are ir- 
relevant here, but it is probable that a better case could be made 
for semantic dissociation in a poem than in a novel. But for 
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other reasons I decline her challenge. I do not wish to appear 
to be an obscurantist, yet on the other hand it is quite clear that 
any account of a poem will destroy the phenomenal immediacy 
of the meaning I am insisting upon. Though it will certainly 
often give a denotative meaning, that very specification of its 
generality will impoverish its full meaning. Ignorance of this 
fact renders ‘‘appreciation,’’ as it is often taught, silly. If the 
purpose of poetry is to mirror the straight communication of 
meaning, I do not understand why the poet uses the devices he 
does to cover up the straightness of the denotation as this occurs in 
either ordinary or scientific discourse. Mrs. Hess may perhaps 
tell us in her forthcoming article in the Philosophical Review. 
Lewis WHITE BECK 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


ONE WORD MORE TO MR. BECK 


If Mr. Beck does not hold art and language in the same com- 
munication category, as he assures us he does not, how can he 
speak of the ‘‘semantic problem’’ in art? Any application of the 
terminology belonging to verbal expression must be analogical when 
it is applied to art forms, and this necessity he admits while still 
holding to a belief in the possibility of separation of the twin de- 
scriptives of the description power of language, or connotation and 
denotation. He fails to see that when such a separation appears 
the analogy no longer obtains. 

The truth is that there is no semantic situation in art except in 
language-art. The semantic dissociation he purports to find in 
the language arts is really no more acceptable there than it would 
be in, say, politics or economics. Connotation and denotation 
belong to the methodological side of words as opposed to their 
strict meaning side. The logic of method in language has to do 
with the way ideas are communicated in words and not with the 
way definitive content—communicable though it is par excellence 
in the verbal medium—is expressed in the various art forms. 

Nevertheless—and it is here, I believe, that the thread of Mr. 
Beck’s discourse tangles—though it is primarily on the method- 
ological side of language that the terminology is applicable. the 
communication of ideas in words involves a synthesis of the logic 
of method and of definition at the moment of communication. 
The fact that language has two kinds of referents according to 
whether the inquirer’s interest is in it as a set of symbols or as 
it is used in definite contexts has not been taken proper account 
of in this era where ‘‘semantics’’ is an ultra-fashion in philosophy 
and the shibboleth of popular philology. But Mr. Beck must recog- 
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nize that verbal intelligibility rests on maintaining the logical 
relation between the word-as-symbol and the word-as-meaning. 
Yet he tries to carry forward into the latter what applies to the 
former and would extend it further into art forms as analogical 
to the logic of verbal methodology. 

In what follows, for convenience’s sake, I use the French terms, 
le mot and la parole, for the word-as-symbol and the word-as- 
meaning, respectively. The first is the fahuny definition, the 
second, the contextual use. 

When the tool of thought, or le mot, functions in its réle of 
communication it becomes the window for thought, or la parole. 
As Chesterton once said of windows, there are two things to do 
with them—wash them and then forget them; and words in use 
are to be washed and forgotten if description is to have objective 
validity. Mr. Beck does not seem to me to have done either one 
in his interpretation of art forms by an analogy with verbal 
expression. He does not see beyond le mot or through la parole. 
For when le mot is making communication possible by becoming 
transparent as la parole, there is nothing to be gained by calling 
attention to le mot and thus separating the word and its object. 
Surely such a situation is not to be found in any poem worth the 
name. Nor do I believe it is the presence of any ‘‘semantic dis- 
sociation’? that makes poetry the enrapturing thing it is. Even 
the esoteric artist who says that art objects ‘‘should not mean, but 
be’’ could not accept the fact of semantic dissociation in poetry or 
in other language arts. 

Regarding my paradoxical use of ‘‘denotation’’ for the special 
way in which music cites the universal, I meant only that the 
denoting which music does is not of the language variety. Mr. 
Beck’s refusal to call it a denotation at all indicates that he holds 
the terminology applicable just to language. Music and verbal 
expression do not possess a methodological conformity. Therefore 
the analogy Mr. Beck holds to is an incomplete one and lapses sadly 
when pressed as music’s failure to ‘‘denote’’ (according to lan- 
guage’s expression laws) shows. Earlier, when he tried to prove 
that connotation and denotation are logical aspects that may be 
separated, he illustrates such separation not in language where one 
would expect him to (by his own admission that only in language 
do these logical characters appear in their own right, being applied 
elsewhere by an analogy with .language), but in mathematics. 
I am delighted that he does go to the field of mathematics for his 
example, of course, since he is, by this illustration, only continuing 
to prove my own case. In so far as any kind of notation, music 
or mathematics, lacks language’s connotation-plus-denotation power 
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it fails just by so much of being language. The logical forms are 
present in full force in language alone. This truth, incidentally, 
is precisely the stumbling block in mathematical logic. 

I end with a repetition of my original challenge to Mr. Beck 
that he illustrate the ‘‘semantic dissociation’’ he believes integral 
to poetry by some specific example. I can not accept his excuse 
that impoverishment of meaning would result from the analysis of 
a poem on the basis of pointing out the relation between what I 
have called above le mot and la parole aspects of the words com- 
prising it. It is not mere poetic ‘‘appreciation’’ that we are after 
but an example that bears out Mr. Beck’s contention and vindicates 
the results of his inquiry into the semantic problem in poetry. 
In my own article on the ‘‘Language of Poetry’’ I have tried to 
illustrate with examples from that special art field what I believe 
is the semantic situation obtaining uniquely in poetry but by 
means of which any and all communication of meaning through 
verbal symbols may be truly shown. What is not shown about 
language, by the way, as poetry mirrors it, is that it is ‘‘at once 
the source and the reservoir of all that we know’’ as a publisher’s 
advertisement of a current philosophy of language claims for his 
product. The great ‘‘semantic problem’’ at present would seem 
to be to refute such claims as the above. Mr. Beck’s inquiry if 
extended sufficiently to define the terminology of verbal ex-, 
pression (though it might end disastrously for his theory of art) 
is a step in the right direction for such refutation. 


M. Wuitcoms HEss 
ATHENS, OHIO 


REMARKS ON MRS. HESS’S ‘‘ONE WORD MORE’’ 


If language and art were in the same ‘‘communication cate- 
gory,’’ there would be no semantic problem peculiar to the latter. 
I am sorry if this qualification was not clear from what I said; 
certainly it underlay my entire reply. 

As Mrs. Hess holds the semantic situation to be restricted to 
arts which use language, her problem is not the same as mine. 
I began from the assumption that some works of art call for im- 
putation of meaning; my problem was, ‘‘How can meaning ap- 
ply to non-verbal arts?’’ If she does not think it does apply, she 
happily has one less problem than most estheticians; if she thinks 
it does apply, she can not explain its possibility through ref- 
erence to the peculiarity of a language art. Or rather I should 
say that to attempt to do so is likely to lead to mistaking an accident 
for an essence. Perhaps Mrs. Hess and I are confusing each 
other by our approaches (and reproaches). I may have been 
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wrong in taking a non-verbal art as the crucial case (though I did 
consider the others and what I would now say about them could 
be only repetition). Mrs. Hess, I believe, was similarly ill-advised 
in taking the ‘‘art of language’’ as her crucial example. The 
phenomenon I described in non-verbal arts can also be found in 
poetry, but it is often obscured by what she correctly calls 
‘‘straight’’ communication. The latter is salient in poetry but 
lacking in non-verbal arts. If they may have a meaning, it must 
be by virtue of the phenomenon she neglects, not the one she em- 
phasizes. I have never denied that poetry has the kind of meaning 
she claims; I am here interested, however, in that other aspect of 
its meaning which I described in detail in other arts and which 
ean also be found in poetry. 

Mrs. Hess is correct in admitting that the denotation of music 
is not that of language; I would likewise concede to her that its 
connotation is not that of logic. Perhaps’ our disagreement is 
terminological. We agree that music and mathematics fail to be 
complete languages; both, however, show the phenomenon of 
meaning. Though language may be the archetype of meaning, 
it is not its sole vehicle. But it was not necessary for me to go to 
mathematics or music to discover semantic dissociation, as Mrs. 
Hess delightedly believes. Whether ‘‘acceptable’’ in politics and 
economics or not, it certainly occurs in the psychological identifica- 
tion of le mot and la parole. Mathematics and music present this 
dissociation in an ‘‘acceptable’’ form. They are not complete and 
perfect languages because they are dissociated from things which 
they might under some circumstances denote. They keep their 
intrinsic relations, however, in as much as these do not depend upon 
a dictionary. If we do not wish to apply the term ‘‘connotation’’ 
to this system of relations, I am willing to drop it. But I insist 
that this system bears the phenomenon of meaning. 


LEwis WHITE BEcK 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 5 
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Society and Nature. A Sociological Inquiry. Hans KELsEN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. viii + 391 pp. 
$4.00. 


‘Our thinking is characterized by a fundamental dualism and by 
the tendency to overcome this dualism in establishing a monistic 
view of the world’’ (p. vii). The polarity of society and nature 
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as categorical frameworks is one such dualism, and Mr. Kelsen 
offers Society and Nature as a contribution to the tendency to 
overcome it. This he proposes to do by an analysis of the historical 
and analytical relationships of the law of causality and the principle 
of retribution. The significance of the concepts of causality and 
retribution for Mr. Kelsen is that the distinction between society 
and nature is in essence the distinction between a causal and a 
retributional view of events. ‘‘Society and Nature, if conceived 
as two different systems of elements, are the results of two different 
methods of thinking and are only as such different objects. The 
same elements connected with each other according to the principle 
of causality, constitute nature; connected with each other ac- 
cording to another, namely, a normative principle. (retribution), 
they constitute society’’ (p. vii). Thus nature is subject-matter 
viewed causally, and society is subject-matter retributively con- 
ceived. Retribution and causality are two ways of knowing, two 
ways of organizing experience. 

The principal thesis of the book is that the concept of causality 
had its origin in the concept of retribution and that, in consequence, 
the contemporary criticism of the classical doctrine of causality is 
in reality an attempt to free the idea of its vestigial remains. The 
foundations for this thesis are laid by a full literary exploration 
of primitive ideologies and categories of interpretation. Three 
interlocking theories in support of the primary thesis are projected : 
the domination of social thought patterns to the exclusion of all 
others; the primacy among social thought patterns of the retri- 
butional relation of reward and punishment; the absence of causal 
thinking in early cultures. 

The social categories constitute, according to Mr. Kelsen, the 
framework of all primitive thought. Primitive man is submerged 
in the social group; he can not know ‘‘nature’’; for him there is 
only society. Even the interpretation of nature according to the 
pattern of man’s own ego is wanting, for it is incorrect to speak 
of man personifying nature. Primitive man, not having reached 
the stage of self-reflection, is unable to project the external world 
in terms of categories of the personality. Though primitive belief 
in animism is widespread, it is not based on ego analogy. Animism 
is a projection not of the individual’s ego; it is a result of his 
fundamental assumption that all things are homogeneous with his 
kinsmen (p. 26). Believing all things to be like his kinsmen, he 
behaves toward them as he does toward his fellow men and interprets 
them as subject to the same social laws and drives (p. 29). 

Magic, for example, often taken as evidence of the primitive’s 
dawning perception of the coercive character of nature and of a 
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short-circuited but well-intentioned attempt to control nature, is 
‘‘nothing but this social interpretation of nature’’ (p. 37). The 
magician simply treats the subject-matter to be controlled as a 
personal being. Thus, the Selangor magician persuades the wind; 
the Takelma Indians persuade the snow to go away by convincing 
the evil natural event that it is doing good rather than evil. 
‘“‘Harm magic’’ consists in persuading poison to kill the enemy. 
Piercing or burning an effigy of an enemy is an indirect request to 
superhuman authorities in sign language. 

In addition to the submergence of the individual in the group, 
Mr. Kelsen utilizes a theory of the emotionality of the primitive 
mind as a basis for his thesis on the place of the category of 
retribution in primitive thought. Primitive man for Mr. Kelsen 
is pre-eminently emotional. ‘‘The consciousness of primitive man 
is essentially characterized by the fact that with him the rational 
component, which is aimed at objective cognition, lags far behind 
the emotional component, which arises from feeling and volition; 
originally this emotional component almost exclusively dominated 
the mind of early man’’ (p. 1). Because of the strength of the 
emotional component, Mr. Kelsen believes that it is inevitable that 
events will be interpreted as motivated by these same emotional 
drives and that in consequence events will be interpreted norma- 
tively. It follows for Mr. Kelsen that primitive man is interested 
not in explanation but in justification; and justification is made in 
terms of retribution, the exclusive law of community life. Finally, 
this emotionality makes it inevitable that ‘‘the concept of the prin- 
ciple of causality . .-. is entirely beyond the grasp of the primitive 
man’’ (p. 3). Nature is inconceivable; primitive man, having 
neither a sense of objectivity nor curiosity, can have no conception 
of nature and law. : 

Kelsen devotes more than half of the volume to the documentation 
of the thesis that the interpretation of nature is made according to 
the principle of retribution. Mr. Kelsen finds the principle of 
retribution primary in all myths including culture, deity, hero, 
ancestor, and death soul myths; in myths concerning nature, cre- 
ation, weather, the origin of death, painful parturition, the ne- 
cessity of work, the lost paradise, floods. Rites are found to offer 
similar probative evidence. The principle covers the interpretation 
of illness and death, the strange and the wonderful, the inimical and 
the friendly. Retribution in a thousand forms is found to be the 
basic principle governing the relation of gods, men, plants, animals, 
and the inanimate. It is the matrix of life in which all action 
and reaction are embedded. If we may speak of nature, retribution 
is the arché of nature as it is of community. In sum, Mr. Kelsen 
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finds retribution to be the exclusive principle of explanation and 
of action. 

As indicated, the two fundamental premises of the thesis con- 
cerning the place of retribution in primitive cultures are the pre- 
logical quality of the primitive mind and the submergence of the 
individual in the group. If there is denied to the primitive man his 
individuality and his rationality, there is little left to him but the 
literal acceptance of the social modes of thought. On such a basis 
the strict interpretation of every rite, myth, and practice is not 
only possible but necessary. As is well known these two doctrines 
are associated preéminently with the names of Lévy-Bruhl and 
Durkheim. The followers of these two men were at one time 
legion, and, if Kelsen is typical, ardent. Among the voluminous 
citations of the author, Lévy-Bruhl in particular is a favorite. 
Many years have passed since the first criticisms of these two doc- 
trines were made. Today, at least in America, few anthropologists 
who have actually worked in the field hold a brief for the suggestive 
but exaggerated armchair studies of these men. It is surprising 
to find Mr. Kelsen relying on these doctrines so heavily without con- 
sidering contrary opinions more thoroughly. The position of even 
so well known a writer as Paul Radin, who has spent much time 
combatting the doctrines, has not been considered. Of the asserted 
group-mindedness and lack of ego-consciousness of primitive man, 
for example, Radin writes, ‘‘Individualism .. . everywhere runs 
riot. Whether it be in the South Seas, in aboriginal Asia, Australia, 
Africa, and the two Americas the atmosphere that pervades each 
community is always the same... respect for individuality’’ 
(Primitive Man as Philosopher. New York, Appleton, 1927, pp. 
37-38). 

Mr. Kelsen’s denial of causal thought to primitive man calls 
for special attention. What is it that is denied to primitive man in 
denying him an awareness of causality? Mr. Kelsen writes: 
‘‘Causality is not a form of thought with which human conscious- 
ness is endowed by natural necessity ; causality is not, as Kant calls 
it, an ‘innate notion.’ There were periods in the history of human 
thought when man did not think.causally. ... . The law of caus- 
ality as a principle of scientific thought appears at a relatively 
high level of mental development. It is unknown to primitive 
peoples’ (p. vii). It is certainly true that primitive man did 
not articulate the definitions of causality and the specific meanings 
that contemporary philosophies of science do. But surely Mr. 
Kelsen does not mean to prove this. On the other hand, Mr. 
Kelsen can not mean to prove that in primitive cultures there 
was no understanding of mechanism, of constant connection, or of 
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predictabilities. That would be a difficult task indeed, and in this 
book he gives no such proof. What is apparently done is to prove 
the former and treat it as a refutation of the latter. Mr. Kelsen’s 
language and position in this matter run a wide gamut. In sum- 
mary statements of the argument he writes frequently as though 
man had no awareness of causal relations at all. In the detail of 
exposition such awareness is tacitly or overtly acknowledged in- 
numerable times. What precisely Mr. Kelsen means is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain in whole or in part. | 

The inner conflict in his treatment of causality becomes patent 
when Mr. Kelsen defines causal thinking. ‘‘One can speak of 
‘causal thinking’ only if the regularity perceived in any succession 
of events is also considered necessary’’ (p. 3). The awareness of 
power, force, regularity, predictability, the sense of expectation, 
the recognition of mechanism, creation, and production, abundant 
evidence of which awareness is everywhere present in the evidence 
which Mr. Kelsen presents, apparently does not mean the self- 
conscious awareness of causality. There is true irony in this 
insistence that the idea of necessity is essential to causality when 
for Mr. Kelsen the crowning achievement of modern thought, of 
the long historical development of the concept of causality, is that 
causality has been freed finally from the concept of necessity and 
for it has been substituted predictability and statistical probability. 
To free the concept of causality from its connection with the idea 
of necessity was the primary purpose of the book. Yet the prim- 
itive mind is said not to know causality because it does not know 
necessity ! 

That primitive cultures do not possess a well-defined concept of 
causality, that the conception of causality never rises to a purely 
perceived universal principle, is probably correct. That is a far 
cry, however, from denying to primitive man any perception of 
causal connection whatsoever. A clear recognition of necessity, 
power, equivalence, and the impersonal, is won at the cost of long 
experience; but a natural growth of the idea from the particular 
to the general is not only to be expected but is in fact the case. 
Nor is that growth dependent upon the prior full development and 
decay of the idea of retribution, nor upon the coming of the 
Greeks. The teleological and the mechanical modes of thought 
develop side by side, are contained in one another, and complement 
one another in explanation. Demons, spirits, ancestor souls may be 
objects of appeal and of persuasion in changing the wind that 
blows the primitive boat out of its way. The wind may be favorable 
as a reward for pious acts or unfavorable as a punishment for 
impiety, but it is the wind that drives the ship as any primitive 
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well knows. No primitive expects water to run up hill, however 
much its running down hill may be clothed in the evocative imagery 
of reward and punishment. 

Since Mr. Kelsen has committed himself to a derivation of the 
concept of causality from that of retribution, he is concerned to 
demonstrate that the only explanative principle used by the prim- 
itive is the retributive. But this he is able to do only by making the 
term ‘‘retribution’’ elastic to the point of achieving a purely 
definitional success. If retribution is not evident in a myth or a 
ritual practice, then Mr. Kelsen finds it to be implied. If it can 
not even be implied, then whatever motivation is encountered is 
called retribution. The following is but a sample of what is 
absorbed into the concept of retribution: gratitude, mercy, grace, 
luck, envy, lust, revenge, appeasement, vengeance, malice, reciproc- 
ity, contract, compensation, sacrifice, bribery, barter, the golden 
rule, coercion, anger. Where every human and social feeling is 
thus converted to retribution what does a thesis that retribution 
is the sole social principle for the explanation of events mean? 
There are literally dozens and dozens of illustrations of this dis- 
tortion. A report by Stefansson on the belief of the Eskimo con- 
cerning his relation to the seals is cited as an instance of the 
retributional principle governing relations between men and 
animals: ‘‘The seals and whales live in the salt water, and are 
therefore continually thirsty. They have no means of getting fresh 
water, except to come to man for it. A seal will therefore allow 
himself to be killed by the hunter who will give him a drink of 
water in return; that is why a dipperful of water is always poured 
into the mouth of a seal when he is brought ashore. If a hunter 
neglects to do this, all other seals know about it, and no other seal 
will allow himself to be killed by the hunter’’ (p. 73). 

Here is an illustration of how ‘‘retribution’’ appears in a fire 
myth. ‘‘The tribe [Kurnai] being engaged fishing . . . Baukan 

- coming to the camp, took away all the fire, and began to ascend 
to the sky . . . Wagulan, the crow, had observed the robbery . . . 
and went in haste to tell the Brown Hawk... he [the hawk] 
thereupon swooped on them [the thieves], and striking violently 
with his wings caused Baukan to let fall the fire. This falling to 
the ground was seen by Bembrin [the Robin], who carefully blew 
it into a flame, and smearing some of the fire over his breast, has 
remained thus marked to this day. In this manner the Kurnai re- 
gained their fire’’ (p. 125). 

Evidence of retribution in myths of nature is found in the 
following tale of the central Brazilian Indians. The sun was once 
possessed by a red vulture. Keri tried various devices to get it. 
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He finally wrung the vulture’s neck and threatened to kill him 
unless the sun was given up. The vulture though very angry gave 
up the sun. Mr. Kelsen’s comment is: ‘‘Here retribution appears 
as exchange: the royal vulture delivers the sun and therefore 
retains his life’’ (p. 141). 

In relatively short sections following the lengthy analysis of the 
central réle of retribution in primitive thought, the evolution of 
the idea of retribution in Greek religion, the metamorphosis of the 
principle of retribution in the Greek philosophy of nature, and the 
modern development of the doctrine of causality are considered. 
The first of these sections reviews selected materials from the 
Pre-Homeric, Homeric, and Post-Homeric religions, the dramatists, 
and Plato to show the fundamental shifts that take place in the loci 
of the retributive function. Interestingly developed is the theory 
that the belief in the soul is primarily an ideology of retribution. 
In the transformations of the soul-belief lies the story of the moral 
and religious transformations of the idea of retribution. The soul 
for primitive man and for the earliest Greeks was an avenging 
soul. This avenging soul is transformed by subsequent modifica- 
tions in two directions. The soul is generalized into the concept of 
deity having primarily the function of enforcing justice. It also 
becomes an eternal principle in man, the subject rather than the 
instrument of punishment and reward in a future life. Likewise, 
the retributional principle becomes the will of God and is eventually 
equated with fate, destiny, and necessity as evidenced in the 
writings of Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides. Justice becomes 
a principle of world order before it is negated and causality inherits 
the role. 

Since so much time and energy is spent in demonstrating the 
exclusive reign of retribution in primitive culture, one is surprised 
to find that on this more crucial topic of the transformation of the 
principle of retribution into that of causality Mr. Kelsen finds 
time for only sixteen pages in which to discuss the whole develop- 
ment of the Greek philosophy of nature wherein this change is 
finally effectuated. That the Pre-Socratic fragments show evi- 
dence of the attempt to understand nature as an analogue of 
society, that it was teleologically, morally, and, in part, religiously 
oriented is no doubt true. How the Greeks took their language, 
however, is still anybody’s thesis. .If Mr. Kelsen does not wish to 
admit of the Greeks the sophistication of recognizing in part the 
metaphorical and analogical quality of their language, he has a 
right to refuse, since the evidence is so fragmentary. This does 
scant justice, however, to a culture that could produce a Plato or 
an Aristotle. 
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That the idea of causality emerges from its opposite by way of 
Dike, the Erinyes, and Moira is certainly suggestive. It remains 
in the state of suggestiveness or conjecture in this book, however. 
‘‘The atomists saw causality in a phenomenon the scheme of which 
is action and reaction. This idea is similar to the principle of 
retribution which connects a specific action with its specific reaction, 
the wrong with the punishment, the merit with the reward’’ 
(p. 247). Out of this and similar analogies, Mr. Kelsen draws 
the conclusion that the doctrines that like affects like, that the cause 
is equal to the effect, that causality involves necessity, that causality 
is a one-way as well as an internal relation, are all remains of the 
idea of retribution to be found in the traditional concept of cause 
from which in contemporary philosophic thought we are freeing 
ourselves. 

The intellectual history of ideas from the primitive man to the 
modern man might be expected to exhibit a maturation in both 
the normative and the causal concepts. One would not suppose 
that either type of concept sprang full grown from the mind of the 
Piltdown man. The historical relations between the two ways of 
understanding the environment and their interdependent develop- 
ment constitute an interesting, if large, subject-matter for in- 
vestigation. Conceived in the spirit of The Life of Reason it would 
be a study of phases in that development. There is some of this 
spirit in Society and Nature. Unfortunately, the author is riding 
his thesis hard. The spirit of Procrustes walks through many of 
these pages. One thinks of it more as a contribution to a .myth- 
ology of positivism and neo-Kantianism rather than as a contribu- 
tion to either scientific sociology or the history of ideas. 


EpwIn N. GARLAN 
Fort GEoRGE G. MEADE, MARYLAND 





BOOK NOTES 


A Conception of Authority. An Introductory Study. KENNETH 
D. Benne. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 895.) New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 1943. v-—+ 226 pp. $2.65. 


Mindful of the numerous ramifications of his problem, Dr. Benne 
limits himself to an analysis of authority in its fundamental generic 
meaning and its major contexts. With care and with unusual 
toleration of alternative approaches, he discusses expert authority, 
rule-authority, pedagogical authority, ‘‘external and internal au- 
thority,’’ and the differing concepts of authority, power, and coer- 
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cion. Authority in general he defines as ‘‘a triadic relationship 
between subject, bearer, and field’’ (p. 39). There must be a 
wielder of authority (the ‘‘bearer,’’ whether an individual, a 
principle, or a community), exercising it within a domain of rele- 
vance (the ‘‘field’’) and with a collaboration that implies not 
merely receptivity on the part of a ‘‘subject’’ but ‘‘willing con- 
sent’’ (p. 45). Thus authority must be distinguished from coer- 
cion, and Dr. Benne insists on sharply separating ‘‘authority’’ 
from ‘‘authoritarianism,’’ holding the former to be inescapable. 
The real problem, he suggests, is not how to minimize authority but 
how to perfect it. Though authority is ‘‘a kind of power’’ (p. 
144), ‘‘the power which operates in and through an authority rela- 
tion is always in some measure the joint creation of the bearer and 
subjects of authority’’ (p. 149). 

The merits of this study are many, and the educational bear- 
ing of its conclusions is of considerable interest. Yet I am un- 
comfortable at the underlying view, shared by Benne with others, 
which seems to imply that authority is a species of contract. ‘‘The 
authority of any principle, group, rule, or custom is based, in fact, 
upon the living and spontaneous trust it can command from its 
subjects’’ (p. 121). But the authority of the principle of non- 
contradiction, for instance, is clearly not so based. Its compulsion 
is independent of the choice or outlook of its ‘‘subjects,’’ and its 
subjects become and remain subjects regardless of any circum- 
stances whatever in their lives or in the universe. Apart from this, 
I wish the author had been a little less charitable on some occa- 
sions. Why, in spite of a certain theoretical kinship with his own 
viewpoint, could he not have ripped into such insufferable claptrap 
as J. M. Sterrett’s pronouncement that authority ‘‘is a personal 
relation between the wiser and better and those less wise and 
good’’? And eould he not have done himself the justice he de- 
serves by avoiding such awkward terms as ‘‘non-authoritarian 
authority’’? 


J. B. 


The Quest for Moral Law. Louise Saxe Esy. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1944. xii -+ 289 pp. $3.25. 


This is a survey of ethics for beginners. Part One summarizes 
the views of Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Socrates, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Spinoza, and Kant, and makes brief mention of some later writers. 
Part Two singles out some of the traditional norms, and argues that 
they must become a nucleus for an as yet imperfectly realized ‘‘sci- 
ence of ethics.’’ 


The work is not without merit, and is expounded with simplicity 
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and dignity. Yet it remains a slight work, even for introductory 
purposes. The historical interpretations, though agreeably de- 
tached, are never searching ; and the efforts to forward a systematic 
study of ethics are more in the nature of a promise than of an 
achievement. 

C. L. S. 


Hatha Yoga. The Report of a Personal Experience. THEOS 
BERNARD. New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. ix + 
68 pp. 37 plates. $3.50. 


The author actually practiced Yoga under a teacher in India 
and found that it held no magic, performed no miracles, and re- 
vealed nothing supernatural. He did achieve an ecstatic condition 
wherein he lost awareness of all external surroundings and with 
his eyes wide open could see nothing but a brilliant light. 

This is a book of practice which aims to show Westerners by 
pictures, by careful description, and by extensive reference to 
Sanskrit texts what the actual experiences of a Yogi are and what 
those experiences accomplish. The book is of considerable value 
in striking through the mass of religious and supernatural barnacles 
which have attached themselves through the centuries to the essen- 
tial practice of Yoga. Yoga is generally regarded as a method to 
gain occult powers in order to attain union with the universal spirit, 
Brahma. Furthermore a Yogi is generally held to be an ascetic 
who lives in solitary fashion. Mr. Bernard presents Yoga as 
something that anyone with time, patience, and a good teacher can 
do. The general effect seems to be better health and the normal 
mental conditions that accompany such a state of well-being. The 
Yogi achieves a sharper appetite, better vision, and better physical 
tone. The end result seems to be an improved human mechanism 
for life in this world rather than a mysterious union with Brahma. 

K. P. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


The Babylonian Talmud in Selection. Edited and translated 
from the original Hebrew and Aramaic by Leo Auerbach. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1944. 286 pp. $3.00. 

JOURNAL OF SymBo.ic Logic. Volume 9, Number 2. On the 
restricted ordinal theorem: R. L. Goodstein. On the number of 
complete extensions of the Lewis systems of sentential calculus: J. 


' C. C. McKinsey. 


Eruics. Volume LIV, Number 4. Discussion and Resolution 
in Political Conflicts: Richard McKeon. Government and Intelli- 
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gence: C. E. Merriam. Ethics and Metaphysics in Hartmann: W. 
E. Schlaretzski. Art as Expression: Van Meter Ames. Discussion 
—Education as Art and Discipline: Maz Black. Philosophy and 
Orthodoxy: Charles Hartshorne. 

PHILOSOPHY. Vol. XIX, No. 73. Impartial Thinking: Irene M. 
Hubbard. The Relations between Science and Philosophy: C. D. 
Hardie. Theism and Absolutism: T. A. Burkill. Memory: A 
Cloud of Witness: Z. M. Rowell. Whitehead’s Philosophy : Theory 
of Perception: S. E. Hooper. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 11, No. 3. Value, Valuation, 
and Natural-Science Methodology: C. L. Hull. Outline of a Logical 
Analysis of Law: F. E. Oppenheim. Vital Organization and the 
Psychic Factor: R. 8S. Lillie. Organization: W. R. Dunlop. The 
Method of Infinite Descent and the Method of Mathematical Induc- 
tion: H. F. Montague. 

PsycHOLocicaL Review. Vol. 51, No. 3. Max Wertheimer: 
1880-1943: Wolfgang Kohler. Violence within the Nation; Treat- 
ment, Particularly in the United States: G. M. Stratton. Are 
Psychological Data and Methods Subjective? Paul Crissman. Oper- 
ationism in Psychology: H. Israel and B. Goldstemm. Psycho- 
Geometry of Order: W. R. Sickles. (No. 4.) James McKeen Cat- 
tell: 1860-1944: R. 8S. Woodworth. The Logic of Prediction in 
Psychology: T. R. Sarbin. German Psychology under the Nazi 
System—1933-1940: Frederick Wyatt and H. L. Teuber. Converg- 
ing Approaches to Personality: Murray, Allport, Lewin: Saul 
Rosenzweig. Logic in Psychosomatic Medicine: Rk. W. Burnham. 

THe HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XXXVII, Nun- 
ber 2. The Attic Orgeones: W. S. Ferguson. The Cult of Heroes: 
A. D. Nock. The Significance of Luther’s Earliest Extant Ser- 
mon: H. 8. Bluhm. 

THe New ScuHouasticismM. Volume XVIII, Number 3. Sub- 
stantial Changes in Organic Matter: W. R. Schmieder. Freedom 
of the Will and Psychology: L. A. J. Mercier. Plato and Aristotle: 
Thomas Greenwood. Adler and the Existence of God: William 
Bryar. Immediate Inferences: Are They Really Inferences? G. P. 
Minogue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS | 


News has reached us that Professor and Mrs. G. E. Moore ar- 
rived safely during the summer at their home in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

Professor Ernst Cassirer will be visiting professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University during the academic year, 1944-1945. He 
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is lecturing on ‘‘The Origin and Nature of Political Myths’’ and 
‘*Philosophical Anthropology.”’ 

Dr. Virgil C. Aldrich, of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, recently 
visiting professor at Columbia University, has been appointed to a 
professorship in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology at 
Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Dr. George Seward, like Professor Aldrich a book editor of this 
JOURNAL, formerly instructor in philosophy at Columbia University, 
has been appointed Professor of Humanities at Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 








